AN OPPRESSIVE ATMOSPHERE

confidential correspondence, and then in a small labyrinth
of rooms, cells, and partitions, in which officials of
various grades in the diplomatic hierarchy are engaged
with the secrets of the house, mostly seated a few paces,
and sometimes hardly three feet, from each other.

The impression left by this series of chambers is not
at all a pleasant one, especially if the visitor has been
previously in the Ministry of Commerce or the Imperial
Chancellerie, and is able and disposed to make com-
parisons. In such circumstances one may perhaps think
of Faust's " drangvoll fuerchterliche Enge " :

" Bescliraenkt von diesem Buecherhauf,

Mifc Instrumenten veil gepfropft,
Urvaeter Hausrath drein gestopffc."

Such is the oppressive sultriness, particularly when
the visit takes place in the evening, and the steam of a
dozen oil lamps is added to the smell of documents,
printer's ink, and the close air, revolting the nose and
distressing the lungs, that one cannot help wondering
how it is that lamps can possibly burn in such an atmo-
sphere, and that such an accumulation of evil gases does
not lead to explosions and accidents as in ill-ventilated
mines.

This is no exaggeration. Man becomes accustomed
to everything upon this earth, even to eating arsenic
and to the poisonous air of overcrowded rooms, Such
rooms, however, do not on that account become any the
pleasanter to live in. Another and almost equally
serious inconvenience to which several of those engaged
there have perforce to become reconciled, is that of
having to work so close together in small rooms, some-
times only divided by a papered partition, through which
every conversation not conducted in a whisper inter-